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1950 Fall College Enrollment 


NROLLMENTS in the Nation’s colleges and 

universities declined this fall for the first time 
since the war. Approximately 2,295,000 students— 
a decrease of 6.6 percent from the 1949 fall enroll- 
ment—are attending higher educational institutions 
this fall. Veteran students number 575,000, or 25 
percent of the total student body. In the fall of 1949 
856,000 veterans were enrolled, comprising 35 percent 
of all students. The number of students attending 
college for the first time is down 7.3 percent from the 
1949 figure. This year 517,000 students initially 
entered college, as compared with 558,000 reported 
in the fall of 1949. 

These data are based on the annual survey of 
opening session enrollments conducted each fall by 
the Office of Education. This year’s tabulations in- 
cluded data furnished by 1,836 higher educational 
institutions responding to the inquiry, together with 
estimates for 52 institutions from which responses 
had not been received at the time of tabulation. The 
nonresponding schools were, in the small 
institutions. 


main, 


Total Enrollment 


Decreased enrollment was reported in all types of 
institutions except the independent theological 
schools (see table 1). Institutions for Negroes main- 
tained about the same enrollment in the fall of 1950 
as they had in 1949. 

Institutions under public control reported about 
67,000 fewer students this fall than last, a drop of 
55 percent. The number of male students de- 
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. *Head, Technical Services Unit, Research and Statistical Serv- 
ice, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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clined 9.0 percent, while the number of women 
students increased 2.6 percent. 


Table 1.—Total fall enrollment in higher educational 
institutions, by type of institution, 1949 and 1950 



































Number Enrollment | ili 
Type of institution <— . of 
tutions | Fall 1949 | Fall 1950 |°"*"8° 
All institutions _ ____- 1, 8882, 456, sai ie 295, 000, —6.6 
Universities.........------ 1301, 207, 0001, 113,000, —7. 8 
Independent technical 
Cn oes ee 49| 104,000) 102,000) —2.1 
Independent _ theological | 
Le ae an eR 122} 24,000; 27,000)/+15.2 
Other independent profes- | 
sional schools_...__.__--- 146; 80,000) 73,000) —8.3 
Liberal arts colleges___-_---- 623) 561, 000 513,000; —8. 
Teachers colleges_..__----- 198} 184,000; 182,000) —1.5 
Junior colleges............-| 512] 226, 000) 215,000} —4.8 
Negro institutions. - - __-_-_-- 108 70, 000! 70,000! 0.0 
| 
1 Percentage changes are based on actual figures. 
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In the privately controlled institutions the total 
enrollment is down about 95,000 students—a 7.7 
percent drop from 1949. A percentage drop of 9.5 
was noted in the number of male students, and the 
number of women students dropped 3.2 percent. 


Fewer Veterans Enrolled 


Almost 281,000 fewer veterans were attending 
institutions of higher education this fall than in the 
fall of 1949. (See table 2.) In previous years the 
numbers of veterans enrolled were: 1947, 1,122,000; 
1948, 1,021,000; 1949, 856,000. 


Table 2.—Veteran enrollment, 1949 and 1950 














Number of veterans 

ee Percent 
Type of institution of 
Fall 1949 | Fall 1950 |*hange ! 
All institutions..__.._...._--- 856, 000 |575,000 |—32.9 
RORNOR cect erewanacnmecSe 477,000 |322,000 |—32.4 
Independent technical schools__- ~~ -- 46,000 | 30,000 |—35.0 
Independent theological schools_._._--| 7,000 | 7,000 0.0 
Other independent professional 

DN cs Periewecicdwacnceneenice 42,000 | 33,000 |—22.3 
Liberal arts colleges. ............--- 171, 000 {105,000 |—38.6 
Teachers colleges____--- eee eeree 47,000 | 31,000 |—33.3 
Oe 2c |S, a ee 47,000 | 33,000 |—30.5 
Negro institutions... .....-...-.-~2. 19,000 | 14,000 |—29.9 














1 Percentage changes are based on actual figures. 


Students Attending College for the First Time 


The number of students attending college for the 
first time in the fall of 1950 decreased about 41,000 
(7.3 percent) from 1949. (See table 3.) Practically 
the entire loss is accounted for in the smaller number 
of male students registering for the first time. The 
drop in men students entering for the first time this 
year was 10 percent and in women students less 
than 2 percent. 

Percentagewise the proportion of new students 
to the total student body remains unchanged from 
last fall (23 percent). In the prewar years new 
students comprised about 30 percent of all students. 


Enrollment of Men and Women 


The survey shows that the total number of men 
students attending college this year is about 9.3 
percent smaller than last year. (See table 4.) The 
number of women students dropped only 0.2 per- 
cent in the corresponding period. This fall men 
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Table 3.—Students attending college for the first time, 














1949 and 1950 

Number of first-time 

students Percen 
Type of institution of 

change 

Fall 1949 | Fall 1950 
All institutions =.=... oceccece 558, 000 {517,000 | —7,3 
fe Sey 193,000 {172,000 |—11.) 
Independent technical schools____---- 19,000 | 21,000 | +9, 
Independent theological schools - - - - _- 3,000 | 4,000 |+39,) 

Other independent professional 

RR Te et a 14,000 | 13,000 | —8 9 
Liberal arts colleges___........._..- 143, 000 |132,000 | -7.) 
Teachers collegit........ <<. cee. ecccen 54,000 | 49,000 | —8. 
PR iiccctiiscinmincnnensced 113,000 |106, 000 | —6.: 
Negro institutions._............-.-.- 19,000 | 20,000 | +3. 














1 Percentage changes are based on actual figures. 


comprise about 68 percent of all students. Ap. 
proximately 13,000 women and 562,000 men ar 
attending college under the provision of the GI bill 


Table 4.—Fall enrollment of men and women students 














1941-50 
Men Women 
Moar - — 

Number |Percent| Number | Percent 
i ee oe 1, 263,000} 756,000) 60.6) 498,000} 394 
Ly, ae 738,000} 274,000; 37.1) 464,000) 62) 
oa _| 926,000] 360,000} 38.9} 566,000, 6h! 
WO ieee 2,078, 000} 1,418,000} 68.2) 660,000) 31. 
WY a ee 2, 338, 000} 1,659,000} 71.0} 679,000; 29.0 
Pee eas 2, 408, 000) 1,712,000) 71.1) 696,000; 28! 
sc 1k 2,456, 000| 1,728,000 70.3| 728,000) 23 
ee 2, 295, 000} 1, 569,000} 68.4) 726,000) 31.é 

















The Largest Institutions 


The 10 institutions reporting the largest enroll 
ments are: New York University, 46,357; University 
of California, 39,492; The City College of the City 
of New York, 33,203; Columbia University, 27,636; 
University of Illinois, 22,250; University of Minne- 
sota, 22,080; Indiana University, 21,125; Ohic 
State University, 20,378; Northwestern University, 
20,128; and Wayne University, 19,307. 


Definition of Items 


For purposesof this survey the higher education# 
institutions have been classified into seven majo 
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types as indicated in the foregoing tables. These 
classifications are broadly defined as follows: 

Universities: Institutions of large and complex 
organization in which several professional schools 
and colleges (not exclusively technical) are incor- 
porated within the administrative framework of the 
institutions. 

Independent technical schools: The term “inde- 
pendent” as here used indicates nonuniversity affilia- 
tion. In the technical group are included those 
institutions in which the curricular emphasis is 
predominately directed to technical and physical- 
science fields. 

Independent theological schools: Those schools, 
which, independent in administration, offer programs 
specializing in religion and theology. 

Other independent professional schools: Those 
institutions which offer programs directed to a single 
field of specialization (law, music, art, etc.). 

Liberal arts colleges: Those institutions in which 
the principal stress is placed on a program of general 
undergraduate education. 

Teachers colleges: Those institutions 
primarily to the training of teachers. 

Junior colleges: Include junior colleges, technical 
institutes, and normal schools offering at least a 2- 
year program of college-level studies. 

Total enrollment: All students (full time and 
part time, graduate and undergraduate) attending 
regular classes or lectures conducted by the colleges 
and schools on the campus or branch campuses 
including temporary facilities. Not included are 
those students enrolled only in correspondence and 
extension classes. 

First-time students: Those students 
attending a college for the first time. 

Veterans: Those students attending college under 
the GI bill (Public Laws 16 and 346). Not included 
are those veterans who are enrolled but are not draw- 
ing educational benefits. 
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Ford Foundation Policy 


Tue TrusTEEs of the Ford Foundation have chosen 
ive areas within which to concentrate, for the 
Present, the resources of the foundation. These are: 
The establishment of peace, the strengthening of 
democracy, the strengthening of the economy, 
education in a democratic society, and individual 
behavior and human relations. 
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Special Announcement 


Some numbers of HicHer Epucation for 
volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 (January 1945-May 
1949) are available and will be sent free on 
request as long as the supply lasts. Requests 
must be received before January 15, 1951. 











Defense Information Bulletin 


A DEFENSE INFORMATION BULLETIN entitled “Re- 
vised Procedures for Recall of Reservists to Active 
Duty” states that Secretary of Defense Marshall 
has directed the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
(1) to establish an orderly and effective procedure for 
further mobilization of our military Reserve forces, 
and (2) to screen carefully the Reserve lists to 
eliminate those not available for extended active 
duty. 

Each service has issued a statement for the guid- 
ance of local commanding officers. Excerpts from 
announcements follow: 

Army.—After January 1 all officers recalled will be 
given four months’ notice prior to reporting, on the 
same basis as members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps. . . . Field grade officers (major and above) 
will not be recalled involuntarily unless they are 
members of units that are called to active duty 
or are scarce critical specialists not otherwise 
obtainable. 

Navy.—A reservist hereafter called to active duty 
shall be allowed the maximum time possible and in 
no case less than 30 days between the date desig- 
nated for physical examination and the date on 
which he must report for active duty. 

Air Force—Involuntary recall of Reserve forces 
officers is to be confined to those possessing critical 
skills not available from voluntary procurement or 
training sources. 

Marine Corps.—All Marine officer and enlisted 
reservists to be called to active duty by next June 
30 will be individually notified by the end of 
December. Any Marine reservist not so notified 
will be given a minimum of 4 months’ advance 
notification. 

(Epiror’s Note.—This information was sent to 


presidents of colleges and universities on November 
10, 1950.) 
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National Science Board Appointed 


HE PRESIDENT has announced appointment 
of the 24 members of the National Science Board 
of the National Science Foundation. These ap- 
pointees are subject to confirmation by the Senate. 


Membership of the Board 


The appointments announced include the follow- 
ing: Sophie D. Aberle, special research director, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque; Chester I. 
Barnard, president, Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York; Robert Percy Barnes, head of the department 
of chemistry, Howard University, Washington, 
D. C.; Detleo Wulf Bronk, president, the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; James Bryant 
Conant, president, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Gerti Theresa Cori, professor of biological 
chemistry, Washington University Medical School, 
St. Louis, Mo.; John W. Davis, president, West Vir- 
ginia State College, Institute; Charles Dollard, 
president, Carnegie Corp., New York; Lee A . Du- 
bridge, president, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena; Edwin B. Fred, president, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; Paul M. Gross, dean of Duke 
University Graduate School, Durham, N. C.; 
George D. Humphrey, president, University of Wyom- 
ing, Laramie; O. W. Hyman, dean of medical school 
and vice president, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; Robert F. Loeb, Bard professor of medical serv- 
ices, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, New York; Donald H. McLaughlin, 
president of Homestake Mining Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Frederick A. Middlebush, president of Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Edward L. Moreland, 
partner, Jackson & Moreland, engineers, Boston; 
Joseph C. Morris, head of physics department and 
vice president of Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La.; Harold Marston Morse, professor of mathemat- 
ics, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; Audrey 
A. Potter, dean of engineering, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.; James A. Reyniers, director, bac- 
teriology laboratories, Notre Dame University, 
South Bend, Ind.; Elvin C. Stakman, chief, division 
of plant pathology and botany, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Charles Edward Wilson, 
president, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; 
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Patrick Henry Yancey, professor of biology, Spring 
Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 


Characteristics of Membership 


The law required the appointment to the board of 
persons eminent in the fields of the basic sciences, 
medicine, engineering, agriculture, education, or 
public affairs. In accordance with the statute, the 
appointments were made by the President in con- 
sultation with leading scientific and educational 
organizations of the Nation. 

The persons appointed reside in 16 States and the 
District of Columbia. They include 7 university 
presidents, 3 college deans, 3 college department 
heads, 4 university professors, 2 research directors, 
2 presidents of philanthropic foundations, 2 presi- 
dents of industrial corporations, and 1 professional 
engineer. The institutional connections are: Pri- 
vately controlled colleges and universities, 1]; 
publicly controlled colleges and universities, 8; 
business, 3; philanthropic foundations, 2. 

The members of the board will elect their chair- 
man and may also select an executive committee. 


The Foundation 


The function of the National Science Foundation, 
established under the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950 (Public Law 507, 81st Cong.) is to de 
velop and encourage the formation of a national 
policy for the promotion of basic research and edu- 
cation in the sciences. 

A director of the National Science Foundation is 
still to be appointed by the President, but the law 
stipulates that the director may not be appointed 
until after the board has met and has had an oppor 
tunity to make recommendations to the President. 

The act authorizing the establishment of the 
foundation imposed a limitation on appropriations 
of $500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
and of $15,000,000 for each year thereafter. The 
Supplemental Appropriations Act for 1951 provided 
$225,000 for the foundation, but since it is unlikely 
that the foundation can get under way much before 
the beginning of 1951, it will be able to operate at 
approximately the level anticipated in the enabling 
legislation. 
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Determining History Requirements for Graduation 


AMPLE STUDIES recently completed! show 

that American history constitutes one-third of 
all the offerings in college history departments, and 
that in one-third of the institutions American history 
is required for graduation. They also show that 
some kind of history is required for graduation in 
three-fifths of the colleges and universities generally 
and in four-fifths of the teachers colleges. Since 
many students take American and other history 
courses irrespective of graduation requirements, it 
is clear that the percentages of students who take 
some college history prior to graduation are higher 
than those mentioned. 


History Courses Offered by Non-History Departments 


A study of history offerings in 94 land-grant 
colleges and State universities shows that of 38 
institutions offering American constitutional history, 
5 offer it in the political science department, and that 
of 61 offering American diplomatic history, 8 offer 
it in the political science department. Moreover, in 
the 56 institutions offering American economic his- 
tory, 25 (nearly 45 percent) offer the subject in 
the economics department. 

Although the exact number of additional courses, 
together with their enrollments, that contain substan- 
tial blocks of American historical content are unknown, 
an examination of a few college and university offer- 
ings suggests that they are numerous. Political 
science departments offer courses on American 
government—national, State, and local; American 
political ideas; political parties and the electoral 
process; problems in democracy; and the United 
States in world politics. Economics departments 
offer courses on the economy of the United States, 
money and banking, the economics of agriculture; 
current economic tendencies, current tax problems, 
and labor economics. English departments offer 
courses on the literature of American democracy, 
American literature since 1607, American folklore, 
and American religious expression. Sociology or 





* Specialist for history, Division of Higher Education, Office of 
Education. 
‘Studies by the author of history offerings in teachers colleges, 
in land-grant colleges and State universities, and in 110 liberal 
arts colleges were published in Hicuer Epucation Oct. 1, 1949, 
Nov. 15, 1949, and May 1, 1950, respectively. 
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social relations departments offer courses on the 
social structure of the United States, regional soci- 
ology of the United States, and immigration in 
American society. Departments of philosophy or 
of philosophy and religion offer courses on the his- 
tory of American thought, on American philosophy, 
and on religions in the United States. And depart- 
ments of education offer courses on the foundations 
of American education and on the history of educa- 
tion in the United States. 

The foregoing are but some of the courses obviously 
containing more or less of the kind of content mate- 
rial commonly included in American history courses 
offered by regular history departments. There are 
doubtless other courses in these and other depart- 
ments that to some extent overlap in content certain 
of the history departments’ American history courses. 
It cannot be assumed therefore that a student’s 
contact with American history is limited to the 
courses he took in the history department, for a 
student may have studied a considerable block of 
American historical content without having taken 
any courses in that department. He could have 
had instruction in American constitutional, diplo- 
matic, economic, educational, intellectual, literary, 
and religious history without having enrolled in a 
single course labeled “history.” 


What College History To Require 


When our international relations are prominently 
concerned with civilizations hitherto but little 
studied in American schools and colleges, complaints 
are sometimes heard that, had history teachers done 
a better job, our citizens generally and members 
of the armed forces in particular would be better 
informed about the peoples with whom we currently 
deal. At one time, it may be the Germans or 
Italians; at another, the Russians, Japanese, or 
Chinese; and at still another, the Koreans. Often 
another complaint is made simultaneously with this 
one; namely, that young Americans know too little 
of their own country’s history—that they have no 
comprehension of the American Revolution, that 
they confuse Andrew Jackson with Andrew Johnson, 
and that they do not know who was president 
during the Mexican War. 
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Granting that there is some basis for these com- 
plaints, one must remember that history is a vast 
field wherein professionals who have spent a lifetime 
in reading, teaching, and doing research must be 
content with mastery of only a limited segment of 
it and with a more superficial knowledge of the 
remainder. If this is true of the professionals, 
how much can reasonably be required of college 
undergraduates taking history as one of a number 
of subjects with which they must have some ac- 
quaintance in order to graduate? The student’s 
program of studies already being crowded, might 
not a requirement that American history occupy a 
larger place in it result in some displacement of work 
in European or world history, and this in turn make 
it more difficult for the student to understand the 
world of which his country is a part? 

Assuming that college historical studies, regard- 
less of their other values, have relevance to the 
student’s life as an American citizen and to the 
place of the United States in the world, a question 
arises as to how these objectives can best be achieved. 
Perhaps the answer does not lie in the direction 
of more of either American or world history as a 
requirement for graduation, but in the direction 
of more integration of these fields so that the student, 
while meeting other subject-matter requirements, 
may acquire some understanding of the growth 
of the United States and of the other civilizations 
that make up the world community. This is not 
,a problem for history departments alone, but for 
history departments and the various other depart- 
ments that offer courses rich in history content. 
From the curricular and instructional standpoint and 
from the larger standpoint of education for citizen- 
ship, this is a major problem for the history pro- 
fession and for the faculties that determine curricular 
content. 





Community Planning and Development 
Program} 


— COLLEGE, a privately controlled coeduca- 
tional college of liberal arts at Jacksonville, IIl., in 
cooperation with the Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare, in the fall of 1950 instituted a 5-year experi- 
mental program in community planning and develop- 
ment. ‘The program is a part of the college’s offering 
in sociology. 


PuRPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 


The program is designed (1) to acquaint students 
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with the problems of community welfare at the loca] 
level, (2) to develop among students a sense of civic 
responsibility by giving them some experience in 
working for community betterment, and (3) to help 
local communities to face and solve current social 
problems. 

It is not the purpose of the program to have stv- 
dents take over and run various community projects 
but toassistinthem. The leadership will come from 
the communities through existing agencies, where 
they already exist, with which the students will 
work. Where adequate community organization 
does not exist, the student will help in the formation 
of an organization or agency through which com- 
munity projects can be instigated and carried on, 


OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Students in their field experience will arrange 
details for various projects, working with the com- 
munity leadership and under the supervision of the 
coordinator of the course. In this way the students 
will have opportunity to participate cooperatively 
in civic, recreational, and educational activities of 
the community and receive training in the under- 
standing of community problems as a background 
for active citizenship. The course will combine 
classroom work with its practical application to real 
community situations. 

The course of study will have four phases. One 
of these consists of a combination of study and field 
work in which the student works with civic clubs 
and organizations, to which he will contribute his 
assistance. Another phase emphasizes the learning 
of methods of organizing and conducting youth rec: 
reational and service groups through actual leader- 
ship of such groups as well as study of theory. A 
third phase of the program consists of studies per 
taining to the welfare of the physically handicapped, 
such as the blind, the deaf, and the crippled. It 
will also include examination of community factors 
relating to mental health. Under the fourth phase, 
students will study conditions which lead to juvenile 
delinquency and evaluate and participate in com 
structive programs designed to eliminate or reduce 
delinquency. 

As students complete their course of study, they 
are to be followed up to discover whether they have 
developed a sensitivity to local conditions and the 
habit of accepting responsibility and leadership for 
the betterment of their communities. They also wil 
be encouraged to accept leadership in their local 
communities. 
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University of Minnesota Research in Social Science 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA research 

programs in the social sciences represent the 
present diverse influences on institutional research. 
No single mode of organizing research in human 
relations is dominant. Old methods are combined 
with new. The need to protect and assist individual 
research has produced special administrative ma- 
chinery. Group research, rare a generation ago, is 
now a first-rate force in both pure and applied aspects 
of the social sciences. 

Five types of research activity and organization 
coexist in the university. They include: (1) A 
large number of individual projects; (2) a coordinat- 
ing and research-serving office; (3) continuing inter- 
disciplinary research by an organized group of rep- 
resentatives of various departments; (4) centers for 
the study of problems and policies in special fields; 
and (5) service and training organizations. No 
category is a pure one. Personnel, functions, fi- 
nances, and even study projects may overlap from 
one category to another. A scholar may work in 
one or more projects, or may be active in one and 
on an advisory committee of another. A single 
organization may do pure research and also contract 
for services to public or private bodies. Variations 
in the categories can be best revealed by taking up 
in order the five groupings. 


Individual Research 


A high regard for the contributions of individual 
and independent research workers to the develop- 
opment of social science has led to measures to 
strengthen their contribution at Minnesota. Mount- 
ing research costs, the need to encourage scholars 
to move further afield for their data and to help 
them make their way among the many potential 
sources of support have inspired new supports. The 
need for more money has been met by an increase in 
funds for individual research. For the year 1949-50, 
the graduate school allocated about $25,000, or 
20 percent of its unrestricted research funds, to 
projects in social science. Over the past 3 years, 


91 members of the social science departments were 
aided, 





*Associate professor of political science, Brown University; 
formerly at the University of Minnesota. 
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The project review committees have tended to 
favor basic or exploratory research. Further to 
enable researchers to move out of the classrooms, 
the university has established a program of summer 
research appointments, available yearly to scholars 
for uninterrupted and uninhibited periods of 
research. Thirteen social scientists have profited 
from them in 3 years. 

Often the “lone wolf” researcher in American 
universities has been handicapped by not knowing 
the sources of financial aid, by not having time or 
money to seek such aid personally, or by being too 
shy to solicit funds. To add to the assistance given 
such workers by deans and department heads, the 
university has organized a special agency to handle 
their problems—the Social Science Research Center. 


A Coordinating and Research-Serving Office 


The Social Science Research Center of the Grad- 
uate School makes surveys and reports to the faculty 
on research in progress in the social sciences on 
campus. It seeks to encourage research among 
faculty members in new and important areas of the 
social sciences. It helps individuals and groups 
with research in progress or with a desire to under- 
take specific research to obtain financial assistance 
from the university and from foundations and other 
outside sources. 

Experience with the Social Science Research 
Center has indicated important possibilities. Exist- 
ing needs that go unaided and resources that go 
undeveloped quickly focus on such an agency. 
Activities that might otherwise be operated out of 
a vest pocket assume shape, permanence, vitality, 
and character. One caveat should be mentioned: a 
research-serving center ought not be confused or 
mingled with research-doing. It ought not acquire 
control or operating interest in research. It must 
point up, clear up, give fiscal and structural strength, 
“front” for its clients, and pass on to other work. 


Interdisciplinary Research 


Continuing research by an organized group of 
scholars from various social science departments is 
a growing method of activity and organization. For 
2 years the University of Minnesota has had a 
laboratory for research in social relations operated 
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by a committee of 12 from the departments of 
political science, sociology, economics, child welfare, 
and psychology. It is supported by grants from the 
graduate school and the Carnegie Corporation. Its 
executive secretary and administrator are freed from 
other obligations to spend half their time with the 
laboratory. The tendency is to place all members 
in the laboratory for one-third time and to compen- 
sate the departments for their loss, from laboratory 
funds. The laboratory distributes its energies over 
a series of projects related to its theme “Social Re- 
sponsibility in a Complex Society.” 

Centers for the Study of Problems aid Policies in 

Special Fields 

The University of Minnesota has six active agen- 
cies of research in special problem areas: the Research 
Division of the School of Journalism, the Industrial 
Relations Center, the Institute of Child Welfare, 
the Research Bureau of Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, the Bureau of Institutional Research, and the 
Agricultural Experimental Station. 

The Research Division of the School of Journalism, 
established in 1944, employs 5 full-time and 70 part- 
time staff members. It is headed by a director 
responsible to the director of the school of journalism 
and the dean of the college of science, literature, and 
the arts. A committee of faculty members advises 
the director. The annual budget is met by contri- 
butions from the university, Naval research funds, 
and private communication agencies. The Research 
Division studies the characteristics of mass media 
of communication, analyzes public opinion determi- 
nants, and explores new techniques of research in 
both areas. It also conducts research on the effects 
of social controls on media of communication and 
the operations of individual and group pressures upon 
the mass media. 

The Industrial Relations Center is headed by a 
director responsible to a special interdepartmental 
committee of 8 members. It employs 11 full-time 
and 16 part-time staff members on an annual budget 
met by university support, foundation grants, and 
income from cooperative research with private organ- 
izations. Its research focuses on the conditions of 
the labor market and on problems in industrial rela- 
tions. 

The Institute of Child Welfare, responsible to the 
president of the university and headed by a director, 
conducts research on the development of children 
with a staff of 14 full-time and 14 part-time technical 
workers, and a clerical staff of 6. It instructs and 
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trains personnel, operates a continuing research 
program, and derives its funds from a combination 
of sources—the university, special State appropria. 
tions, and income from fees and services. 

Research in Intergovernmental Relations, organ. 
ized within the department of political science, is a 
5-year project to study the administrative and polit. 
ical relationships among officials in local, State, and 
Federal Governments. Its personnel consists of 
faculty members on a part-time basis, research 
assistants on a half-time basis, and clerical help, 
The published reports of the projects will close the 
research program. 


The Bureau of Institutional Research, established 
in 1924, has spent about $100,000 in the last 10 
years on its studies. Most of its research concerns 
the educational and vocational guidance of students, 
the effect of university education on later life, and 
the investigation of teaching and administrative 
problems. Its reports are used to guide educational 
and administrative policy, and its staff consults with 
the faculty on relevant individual problems. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station devotes part 
of its resources to research in rural sociology and 
agricultural economics. With additional aid from 
the University’s Department of Agriculture and the 
Arts College, members of the departments of agri- 
culture and sociology conduct research on a variety 
of problems, such as the financial structure and prac- 
tice of grain cooperatives, farm management, rural 
population changes, and rural churches. Most Fed- 
eral grant money is marked for agricultural eco 
nomics, and the staff and facilities in this area are 
larger than those in rural sociology. 

The six agencies noted contribute opportunities 
for graduate students to obtain special skills and 
knowledge. Participating faculty members have a 
chance to integrate their theories with constant 
research activity, and the results of their work 
filter into the study and thinking of other faculty 
members and the student body. Moreover, they 
perform immediate public services in many cases. 


Service and Training Organizations 


Three agencies occupied for the most part with 
providing research and other services to private and 
official groups and the public at large constitute the 
fifth category of social science research at the uni 
versity. 

The Municipal Reference Bureau serves as head- 
quarters and service agency for the League of Minne- 
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sota Municipalities. Its director is ex officio execu- 
tive secretary of the league. He is responsible to 
the dean of extension and, in his league capacity 
to the Executive Board of the League. The com- 
bined staff amounts to eight full-time and two part- 
time persons, and the university and league together 
meet the bureau’s budgetary requirements. The 
bureau surveys salaries, tax practices, certain kinds 
of ordinances, and similar matters. It also pub- 
lishes a Village Handbook and produces the monthly 
Minnesota Municipalities. 

The Center for International Relations and Area 
Studies is guided by an Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on International Relations and Area Studies. 
It possesses a small budget and no full-time per- 
sonnel. It is not primarily a research organization 
but provides assistance to student and town organ- 
izations in their international affairs programs and 
acts as an official United Nations publication and 
opinion outlet. The center is studying the teaching 
of international relations in American educational 
institutions. 

The Public Administration Center trains students 
for professional careers in the governmental services 
and provides informational and research services for 
the public. Financed by the university, the center 
employs two persons full-time and four part-time. 
It maintains a public administration library, fur- 
nishes information on specific vocational opportu- 
nities in the public service, publishes information 
on administration, and conducts research for the 
Minnesota Commission on Efficiency and Economy 
in Government. 


Trends and Prospects 


In brief, the University of Minnesota pursues 
research in the social sciences in five general cate- 
gories. The administration is committed to no 
single form and is thus in accord with the general 
sentiment of social scientists. ‘The most stable 
method of research today seems to be the problem 
area type, drawing from university, foundation, and 
contractual sources of funds; it is usually headed by 
a director who is a faculty member, has an advisory 
committee and an annual budget, and employs both 
full-time and part-time technical help. Its charac- 
ter depends largely on its director, who determines 
whether the other social sciences are to contribute 
to its work and whether the “next project” will be 
“pure” or “practical.” 

Individual research incurs greater difficulties in 
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the scientific environment that fosters bigness both 
in and outside of universities. Moreover, individual 
research, to progress, must take in broader reaches 
of data and use more refined techniques; both are 
conditions that increase costs. Therefore, deliberate 
effort to assist individua. research must increase. 
Every responsible administrator, from department 
chairman to president, must face this task in greater 
measure. 

There is at present a trend towards interdisci- 
plinary and interdepartmental research groups at 
Minnesota. Their results will markedly influence 
the pattern of future research in the social sciences. 
If not successful, interdisciplinary research of the 
laboratory type will perhaps become more of a single 
project arrangement among several men, and the 
functions of the parent organization will evolve into 
research-serving and developing functions. If suc- 
cessful, it will compel present problem area groups 
to become more interdisciplinary in their approach 
and personnel. And, since the impact of research 
reacts sharply on instruction, new seminars, new 
graduate curriculums, and new textbooks will follow 
in succession. 





Surplus Property Program Consolidated 


RECENTLY ENACTED LEGISLATION (Public Law 754, 
8lst Cong.) authorizes the donation of Federal sur- 
plus equipment and supplies to eligible medical 
institutions, hospitals, clinics, and health centers 
on the same basis as donations of personal property 
have been made in the past to educational agencies 
and institutions. The past successful experience in 
the utilization of Federal surplus for educational 
purposes was a major factor which prompted the 
Congress to enact similar legislation for public 
health purposes. 

Real property had been available during the past 
year to both educational and public health institu- 
tions, but until the enactment of the new legislation, 
only educational institutions were eligible to receive 
personal property donations. 


FEDERAL ORGANIZATION 


With public health agencies authorized to partici- 
pate in the program and eligible to receive property 
on the same basis as educational institutions, the 
Federal Security Agency established an integrated 
organization to serve both educational and public 
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health institutions. Both the Commissioner of 
Education and the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service recommended the integrated organi- 
zation because of the necessity to operate the pro- 
gram in the most economical manner possible and 
to avoid duplication of effort, as well as conflicts 
between health and educational organizations which 
might request the same property. 

Most of the professional personnel who carried 
forward the Surplus Property Utilization Program 
in the Office of Education have been reassigned to 
duties in the new, combined Education-Health Prop- 
erty Utilization organization of the Federal Security 
Agency. Eight of the ten FSA regional offices will 
have former Office of Education field representatives 
as their coordinators for the health and education 
program. The remaining professional employees 
formerly engaged in surplus property work in the 
Office of Education have now been assigned to new 
duties in the program of assistance to educational 
institutions in federally affected areas. 

The Commissioner of Education and the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service will continue 
their active interest in surplus property utilization; 
they have designated their special representatives to 
serve in the program. Theodore L. Roswell, for- 
merly of the Office of Education, is serving as asso- 
ciate coordinator for education, and Charles G. 
Lavin, formerly with the Public Health Service, is 
representing the Surgeon General as associate coor- 
dinator for health. Mr. Roswell and Mr. Lavin 
will have as one of their principal duties the respon- 
sibility for necessary liaison with the State depart- 
ments of education and health. 

The coordinator for the Health-Education Utiliza- 
tion Program is Edmond Baxter, who is in the FSA 
office of field services, headed by Chester B. Lund. 


STATE ORGANIZATION 


Allocations of property to the States will be made 
through the Federal Security Agency regional offices 
by the regional property coordinator for health and 
education. Internal distribution to health and edu- 
cational institutions within the State is considered a 
State responsibility. It is expected that the State 
health commissioners and State commissioners of 
education will develop a mutually satisfactory work- 
ing arrangement by the establishment of a coordi- 
nated agency within the State to receive surplus 
property for redistribution to eligible health and 
educational institutions. Inquiries may be directed 
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to the State commissioner or the designated State 
agency. 

Transfers of surplus property for educational and 
public health purposes during the past 5 years have 
exceeded $1,150,000,000, based on acquisition cost 
to the Government. Educational agencies and in- 
stitutions have received property costing the Govern- 
ment approximately $1,000,000,000 under this pro. 
gram of Federal assistance to education and health, 





Register of Scientists and Technologists 


AMERICAN SCIENTISTS AND TECHNOLOGISTS, approx- 
imately 150,000, are being asked to participate in 
one of the most comprehensive registrations of 
scientific personnel yet attempted by the Govern- 
ment. ‘The project is being carried on by the Na- 
tional Scientific Register. 


NaTIonat Scientiric REGISTER 


The need for an analytical index of American 
scientists became apparent to the National Security 
Resources Board when lack of specific information 
began seriously to hamper efforts to prepare mobili- 
zation plans. Provision was made for such a regis 
ter in the legislation which created the National 
Science Foundation. However, because of the 
international situation early in 1950, the NSRB 
decided that this important function could not be 
delayed longer, and that some interim action should 
be taken pending the creating of the NSF. Ac 
cordingly, the National Scientific Register was es 
tablished in the Office of Education in the summer 
of 1950. James C. O’Brien of the Office of Man- 
power, National Security Resources Board, who 
formerly headed the wartime National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel, was named 
director of the new enterprise. 


OPERATION OF THE REGISTER 


The National Scientific Register was given re 
sponsibility for providing answers to two pressing 
questions in the manpower problem: (1) What are 
the characteristics of the supply of scientific and 
technological manpower in the country? and (2) 
what will be the requirements for scientists and tech- 
nologists in all phases of mobilization? 

It appeared that the only practical method of ob 
taining answers to the first of these questions was to 
register scientists by means of questionnaires de 
signed to obtain the specific types of information 
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required. ‘The project is a voluntary one. Com- 
mittees of leading scientists in each of the fields to 
be covered were consulted and an effort was made 
to develop specialty checklists which would serve 
as the basis for all the various types of studies 
required. 

The scientific fields to be included in the present 
registration are: Physics, chemistry, the biological 
sciences, geology, geophysics, meteorology, astron- 
omy, mathematics, and crystallography. Registra- 
tion is not being made in the engineering fields at 
this time since the recent study of American engi- 
neers, sponsored by the Office of Naval Research 
and completed under the direction of the Engineers 
Joint Council, has been made a part of the National 
Scientific Register. When registrations in the fields 
of science just named have been completed, it is 
expected that a follow-up study will be made in 
engineering to complete the coverage. 

The problem of ascertaining and projecting re- 
quirements for scientific personnel is more difficult, 
and research studies are being set up to determine 
the best means of obtaining required data and 
coordinating efforts of the various governmental 
agencies in attacking the problem. 

While the National Scientific Register at present 
does not envision a large-scale placement function, 
data obtained from individual scientists will be 
recorded in such a manner that the system will lend 
itself to whatever type of placement or distribution 
program may be required in an all-out mobilization 
effort, should one become necessary. 





Minnesota School of the Air 


Surveys of upper Midwest schools show that during 
the year 1949-50 some 150,000 young people in school 
stopped their recitations each week to listen to the 
Minnesota School of the Air, a series of educational 
programs broadcast by KUOM, the University of 
Minnesota radio station. 

Currently 11 different programs, designed for 
various grade levels, are scheduled each week. They 
are on such subjects as English, art appreciation, 
social studies, music, science, and health. One of 
the programs, “Penny and Paul,” is the story of 
two youngsters who travel around the world, learning 
the customs and beliefs of people in other lands. 

The Minnesota School of the Air was founded 12 


years ago. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Extraclass Activities for All Pupils, by Ellsworth 
Tompkins. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1950. Bulletin 1950, No. 4. 54 p. 
20 cents. 


Holding Power and Size of High Schools, by Walter 
H. Gaumnitz and Ellsworth Tompkins. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. Cir- 
cular No. 322. 25 p. Proc. 20 cents. 


Selected Approaches to Adult Education, by Homer 
Kempfer and Grace S. Wright. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1950. Bulletin 1950, 
No. 16. 48 p. 20 cents. 


From Other Government Agencies 


UNESCO. Adult Education: Current Trends and 
Practices. Paris, France, UNESCO, 1949. 148 p. 
Sold by Columbia University Press, New York, 
N. Y. Paper, 75 cents. 


The 12 signed articles present a sample of characteristic 
achievements of adult education; some report detailed studies of 
work and experiments now in progress, others are general state- 
ments on the problems of adult education. 





International Directory of Adult Educa- 
tion. (Draft edition, April 1950.) Paris, France, 
UNESCO, 1950. 373 p. Proc. 


A comprehensive directory in three parts. The first part 
describes international governmental organizations; the second, 
nongovernmental organizations; the third, national movements, 
grouped and arranged alphabetically by countries. Well indexed. 
To be replaced in August 1951 by a definitive printing. 


Non-Government Publications 


Human Relations in Agriculture and Farm Life: 
The Status of Rural Sociology in the Land-Grant 
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Colleges. 600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., Farm Foundation, 1950. 51 p. Copies avail- 
able in limited numbers upon request from the 
foundation. 

Report of a study made by a committee of land-grant college 
personnel. The study is a step in providing a background and 
framework for a better balanced educational background to 
advance human relations in rural communities. Contains a 
detailed analysis of instruction in rural sociology. 


The Nonresident Term. Bennington, Vt., Ben- 
nington College, [1950]. 39 p. 


Bennington College has a nonresident term of 10 weeks in mid- 
winter, during which the students engage in remunerative em- 
ployment. The bulletin describes the purpose, operation, and 
evaluation of the nonresident term. 


Nursing Schools at the Midcentury, by Margaret 
West and Christy Hawkins, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., National Committee for the Improve- 
ment of Nursing Services, 1950. 88 p. 

A report on practices in schools of nursing in 1949, prepared 
under the auspices of the Subcommittee on School Data Analysis 
for the National Committee for the Improvement of Nursing 


Services. Covers 97 percent of the schools of nursing in the 
United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


Point Four and Education. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association, 1950. 27 p. 
Paper, 20 cents. 


A report of the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators. Cites “point four’—a program for extending 
technical aid to “underdeveloped areas—” and states the reason 


for it. States 11 principles “on the educational side” for guiding 
the enterprise. Contains the “Foreign Economic Assistance Act 
of 1950.” 


The “Plight” of Our Colleges, by George E. Lundy. 
521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Marts and 
Lundy, Inc., 1950. 16 p. 


Discusses the economic situation of the colleges and makes 
suggestions for raising funds. 


Prejudice in Textbooks, by Maxwell S. Stewart. 
New York, N. Y., Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1950. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 160. 31 p. 
Paper, 20 cents. 


Summarizes a study by the American Council on Education 
financed by the National Conference of Christians and Jews on the 
treatment of various groups in textbooks. Discloses types of 
bias, often due to careless wording, found in textbooks. 


The Principles of Entrance Requirements of Catholic 
Colleges in the United States, by Brother Cassian 
Edmund Papillon. Washington, D. C., The Cath- 
olic University of America, 1949. 246 p. 


A doctoral dissertation reporting various aspects of entrance 
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requirements in Catholic colleges; suggests 18 principles of 
entrance requirements in those colleges. ; 


Schools and Colleges in the Emergency: Part J~ 
Report of the National Conference for Mobilization of 
Education, Sept. 9-10, 1950. Washington 6, D. C, 
National Education Association, 1950. 18 p. Free 
from the Association. 

Includes the plan of organization of the conference, the resoly. 


tion adopted by the conference, and the reports of the 9 study 
groups. 


This 1s Teaching, by Marie I. Rasey. New York, 
N. Y., Harper & Brothers, 1950. 217 p. $3. 


A series of dialogues between a teacher and 17 students, illus. 
trating how teaching and the learning process may be carried on at 
the college level. The successive chapters represent the sequence 
of meetings in a college seminar. The purpose is: (1) To make 
concrete the abstractions of the holistic approach to personality 
growth; (2) to present these concretions within the framework of 
university teaching; and (3) to present a few substitutes for the 
lecture, required readings, and required papers. 


Will a War Affect Fund-Raising—and If So, How, 
by G. E. Lundy. 521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y,, 
Marts and Lundy, Inc., 1950. 15 p. Free. 


Presents an analysis based in part on what occurred during, and 
as a result of, three wars. 
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evidence that education does move. A steady stream 


